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AN  AUDIENCE  WITH  ABRAHAM 

LINCOLN 


BY  T.  B.  BANCROFT 


IT  was  at  the  time  when  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  under  McClellan,  was  lying  at 
Yorktown,  that  my  friend  John  conceived 
the  idea  of  visiting  his  son,  who  was  a 
private  in  the  3d  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  and 
in  camp  on  the  Peninsula.  John  was  a modest 
man  and  felt  timid  about  the  difficulties  that  he 
might  encounter  in  getting  permission  to  visit 
McClellan’s  camp;  and  in  his  perplexity  he 
asked  me  to  go  with  him.  To  this  I finally  con- 
sented, and  by  consenting  1 was  brought  for  the 
space  of  an  hour  face  to  face  with  the  immortal 
President. 

At  that  time  almost  every  county  in  the 
North  had  its  provost  marshal  and  his  guard. 
They  looked  up  deserters  and  attended  to 
bounty' jumpers,  enlistments,  etc.,  and,  think- 
ing it  might  be  a good  thing  to  have,  I got  from 
our  marshal  a certificate,  stating  that  John 
and  1 were  good,  loyal  citizens  and  entitled  to 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  such.  Armed 
with  this  document,  we  set  out  for  Washington, 
where  we  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day. 

The  following  morning  we  called  at  the  War 
Department,  were  allowed  to  state  our  case 
briefly,  and  were  very  expeditiously  thrust  out 
again,  with  an  overwhelming  conviction  that 
nothing  short  of  our  own  enlistment  would 
enable  us  to  see  the  boy,  or  get  anywhere  near 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

As  we  left  the  War  Department  and  walked 
down  the  street,  we  were  very  near  deciding  to 
take  the  next  train  for  home,  when  it  occurred 
to  us  to  go  to  the  White  House  and  lay  the  case 
before  the  President.  This  was  a common  cus- 
tom, and/although  we  were  not  aware  of  it  at 
the  time,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  set  apart  an  hour  or 
two  twice  each  week  for  meeting  the  public, 
and  this  day  happened  to  be  one  of  those 
selected  by  him.  Sometimes  people  spent 
weeks  in  Washington  before  they  were  able  to 
put  their  cases  before  him,  but,  as  will  be 
seen,  we  were  more  fortunate. 

To  the  White  House  we  went,  passed  the 
single  sentry  on  guard  at  the  front  entrance, 
and  going  in,  proceeded  to  the  “ Blue  Room,” 


where  we  sat  down  among  some  fifty  others, 
all  benton  similarmissions.  Afterabout  half  an 
hour,  a colored  servant  came  down  the  stairs 
and  announced  that  the  President  was  ready 
to  receive,  whereupon  the  whole  crowd  rushed 
tumultuously  upstairs  and  crowded  into  the 
little  office,  filling  every  available  seat.  The 
crowd  behind  pushed  John  and  myself  forward 
and  forced  us  up  against  the  railing  protecting 
the  desk,  behind  which  and  within  three  feet 
of  us,  sat  Abraham  Lincoln.  For  more  than  an 
hour  I stood  there  and  studied  his  face  and 
listened  to  the  conversations  between  him  and 
the  petitioners  who  came  to  offer  their  cases  for 
his  patient  hearing  and  final  decision.  The  rail- 
ing at  which  I stood  ran  almost  across  the  room, 
with  a gate  at  one  end,  through  which  the 
applicants  were  admitted,  one  at  a time.  Mr. 
Lincoln  sat  at  the  back  end  of  the  enclosure, 
and  his  secretary  at  the  end  nearest  the  gate. 
Between  them  stood  a chair  in  which  the  appli- 
cant sat  while  his  case  was  under  consideration. 
Except  for  the  guard  at  the  front  door,  1 had 
seen  no  evidence  of  any  special  care  being  taken 
for  the  President’s  protection,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  it  would  be  easy  for  any  one  to 
get  in  with  the  throng,  assassinate  him  while 
presenting  papers  to  him,  and  escape  in  the 
confusion.  The  latter  part  of  this  narrative 
will  show  how  greatly  I was  in  error  as  to  the 
measures  taken  for  his  safety. 

The  President  had  just  come  from  a cabinet 
meeting  and  looked  worn  and  wearied.  His 
hair  stood  up  all  over  his  head  as  though  he  had 
been  running  his  hands  through  it,  and  in  this 
respect  he  looked  not  unlike  the  pictures  of 
Andrew  J ackson  that  we  often  see  — homely  of 
face,  large-boned,  angular,  and  loosely  put  to- 
gether. His  appearance  almost  justified  the 
gibes  and  jeers  with  which  his  enemies  were 
accustomed  to  describe  him  — all  but  his  eyes; 
here  his  soul  looked  forth, — clear,  calm,  and 
honest,  yet  piercing  and  searching;  not  to  be 
deceived,  yet  practising  no  guile. 

There  was  a manhood  in  his  look 
No  murderer  could  kill. 
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Cover  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  upper  part  was  one  of  pathetic  sad- 
ness — then  you  saw  the  burden  and  the  care 
that  were  laid  upon  him;  reverse  the  process 
and  look  upon  the  lower  half  of  his  face,  and  the 
expression  was  humorous  and  kindly.  He  sat 
in  his  chair  loungingly,  giving  no  evidence  of 
his  unusual  height;  a pair  of  short-shanked 
gold  spectacles  sat  low  down  upon  his  nose, 
the  shanks  catching  his  temples,  and  he  could 
easily  look  over  them  if  he  so  desired.  As  I 
came  up  to  the  railing  in  front  of  him,  he  was 
reading  a paper  that  had  just  been  presented 
to  him  by  a man  who  sat  in  the  chair  opposite 
him  and  who  seemed,  by  his  restlessness  and 
his  unsteady  eyes,  to  be  of  a nervous  disposi- 
tion, or  under  great  excitement. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  still  holding  the  paper  up  and 
without  movement  of  any  kind,  paused  and, 
raising  his  eyes,  looked  for  a long  time  at  this 
man’s  face  and  seemed  to  be  looking  down  into 
his  very  soul.  Then,  resuming  his  reading  for 
a few  moments,  he  again  paused  and  cast  the 
same  piercing  look  upon  his  visitor. 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  he  dropped  the 
paper  and  stretching  out  his  long  arm  he 
pointed  his  finger  directly  in  the  face  of  his  vis- 
a-vis  and  said,  “What’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

The  man  stammered  and  finally  replied, 
“ Nothing.” 

“Yes,  there  is,”  said  Lincoln.  “You  can’t 
look  me  in  the  face!  You  have  not  looked  me 
in  the  face  since  you  sat  there!  Even  now  you 
are  looking  out  that  window  and  cannot  look 
me  in  the  eye !” 

Then,  flinging  the  paper  in  the  man’s  lap,  he 
cried,  “Take  it  back!  There  is  something 
wrong  about  this!  1 will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it!”  — and  the  discomfited  individual  re- 
tired. 1 have  often  regretted  that  I was  unable 
to  discover  the  nature  of  this  case. 

Next  came  before  him  a young  man  whose 
brother  had  been  in  the  army  and  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  but  had  managed  to  escape. 
Instead  of  going  to  the  first  proper  officer  he 
met  and  reporting  himself  for  duty,  he  went 
to  his  home  in  the  North,  and  there  was 
arrested  by  the  provost  guard  and  sent  back  to 
his  regiment,  where  he  was  tried  for  desertion, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death. 

His  brother,  seeking  his  pardon,  had  been  to 
the  War  Department  without  effect  and  came 
to  the  President  as  a last  resource.  Mr.  Lincoln 
took  his  papers  (which  consisted  of  statements 
and  suggestions  endorsed  by  many  adjutants 
and  officers,  from  his  corps  commander  down 
to  his  captain),  read  the  whole  mass  over 
slowly,  then,  taking  up  the  last  one  and  read- 
ing from  the  endorsements  on  the  back,  said 


slowly,  “ Hm  — hm  — hm ‘ Approved 

and  respectfully  forwarded  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  if  the  said  J.  L.  will  re-enlist  for 
three  years  or  during  the  war,  a pardon  be 

granted.  — Signed,  Gen’l  A , John  Doe, 

Adjutant.’ 

“ I don’t  know  but  what  I agree  with  General 

A , and  if  the  young  man  will  re-enlist  for 

three  years  or  during  the  war,  I will  pardon 
him.” 

To  this  the  brother  very  promptly  agreed, 
whereupon  Mr.  Lincoln  (who  had  been  sunk 
down  in  his  big  chair  up  to  this  time)  began  to 
rise,  and  as  I looked,  he  went  up  and  up  and  up 
until  I began  to  think  he  would  reach  the  ceil- 
ing; but  presently  he  bent  over  and  reached  to 
a pigeon-hole  in  the  desk  before  him,  took  out 
a card,  wrote  upon  it,  and  signing  it  “A.  Lin- 
coln,” gave  it  to  the  brother,  saying,  “Take 
that  to  the  War  Department,  and  I guess  it  will 
be  all  right”;  and,  with  his  brother’s  pardon 
assured  him,  the  young  man,  smiling  all  over, 
left  the  room. 

The  next  comer  was  an  Irishman  of  perhaps 
sixty  years,  who  was  employed  as  night  watch- 
man in  Washington,  and  on  account  of  his 
health  desired  to  get  a position  as  day  watch- 
man in  the  Treasury.  Unfortunately,  he  had 
nothing  in  writing  to  show,  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  said  that  he  would  not  listen  to  verbal 
petitions,  but  must  have  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  a brief  that  he  could  read,  and  thus 
become  conversant  with  the  main  points  in  the 
matter  presented  to  him. 

As  he  seated  htmself,  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  to 
him  and  said,  “My  friend,  what  can  I do  for 
you?” 

“Well,  yoir  Excellency,  I am  a night  watch- 
man at  Mr.  Gardner’s  in  the  city,  and  I do  be 
sick  all  the  time,  and  I think  ’tis  the  night  work 
that  doesn’t  agree  with  me,  and  I was  thinking 
if  your  Excellency  could  give  me  a job  in  the 
Treasury ” 

“Stop!  Stop!”  cried  Lincoln.  “Have  you 
any  brief  to  show  me?” 

“ Fwat’s  that?”  said  Michael. 

“Give  me  something  I can  read,”  said  Lin- 
coln. “Have  you  nothing  in  writing  to  show 
me?” 

“Sir,”  says  Michael,  diving  into  his  breast 
pocket  and  bringing  up  two  worn  and  torn  en- 
velops whose  thickness  showed  no  lack  of  read- 
ing matter,  “I  have  two  letters  from  me  byes 
in  the  army,”  at  the  same  time  thrusting  them 
into  the  President’s  hands. 

Lincoln  looked  at  them,  but  did  not  venture 
to  open  them,  and  forced  them  bafk  upon  the 
reluctant  Michael,  saying,  “Tut,  tut,  1 haven’t 
time  to  read  a book.”  Michael  returned  to  the 
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charge  and  with  many  “Your  Excellency’s” 
pressed  his  case  so  fluently  and  so  rapidly  that 
the  President  found  no  chance  whatever  to 
take  part  in  the  conversation  for  some  time, 
until  Michael,  from  want  of  breath  or  argument, 
paused. 

Then  Lincoln,  "My  friend,  I don’t  know  you, 
nor  do  1 know  that  1 ever  saw  you.  I cannot 
put  you  in  the  Treasury  without  some  refer- 
ence. Suppose  that  I should  put  you  there  and 
you  should  prove  to  be  a thief  and  should  steal 
the  money ” 

“Sir,”  interrupted  the  indignant  Michael, 
"I’m  an  honest  man.” 

“I  believe  you  are,”  said  Lincoln,  “but  I 
know  nothing  about  you.  Do  you  not  know 
some  one  in  the  city  that  I also  know  and  who 
can  speak  for  you?” 

“Well,  your  Excellency,  I know  Mr.  Graham, 
beyont  on  C Street,  and  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Jones  and  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Swayne,  the 
sculptor,  and ” 

“ Stop !”  cried  Lincoln,  “ I know  Mr.  Swayne, 
and  if  you  will  bring  me  a letter  from  him, 
stating  what  he  knows  about  you,  I will  see 
what  can  be  done  for  you.” 

Exit  Michael,  trying  to  get  his  boys’  letters 
back  again  into  the  pocket  they  came  from. 

And  now  a boy  in  army  blue  takes  the  vacant 
chair  and  handing  his  papers  to  Mr.  Lincoln  sits 
silently  waiting  their  perusal.  Having  read  the 
packet,  the  President  turns  to  him  and  says, 
“And  you  want  to  be  a captain?” 

Boy  — "Yes,  sir.” 

Lincoln — -“And  what  do  you  want  to  be 
captain  of?  Have  you  got  a company?” 
Boy — -“No,  sir,  but  my  officers  told  me 
that  I could  get  a captain’s  commission  if 
I were  to  present  my  case  to  you.” 

Lincoln  — “My  boy, — excuse  my  calling 
you  a boy, — how  old  are  you?” 

Boy  — “Sixteen.” 

Lincoln  — “Yes,  you  are  a boy,  and  from 
what  your  officers  say  of  you,  a worthy 
boy  and  a good  soldier,  but  commissions 
as  captains  are  generally  given  by  the 
governors  of  the  States.” 

Boy — “My  officers  said  you  could  give  me 
a commission.” 

Lincoln  — “And  so  I could,  but  to  be  a cap- 
tain you  should  have  a company  of  some- 
thing to  be  captain  of.  You  know  a man 
is  not  a husband  until  he  gets  a wife  — 
neither  is  a woman  a wife  until  she  gets  a 
husband.  I might  give  you  a commission 
as  captain  and  send  you  back  to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  where  you  would  have 
nothing  to  be  captain  of,  and  you  would 
be  like  a loose  horse  down  there  with  noth- 
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ing  to  do  and  no  one  having  any  use  for 

you.” 

At  this  point  the  boy  who  had  come  to  Wash- 
ington full  of  hope,  finding  his  castle  toppling 
about  his  head,  broke  down,  and  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  Whereupon  Mr.  Lincoln,  putting 
his  hand  affectionately  upon  his  shoulder  and 
patting  him  while  he  spoke,  said,  “My  son,  go 
back  to  the  army,  continue  to  do  your  duty  as 
you  find  it  to  do,  and,  with  the  zeal  you  have 
hitherto  shown,  you  will  not  have  to  ask  for 
promotion,  it  will  seek  you.  I may  say  that  had 
we  more  like  you  in  the  army,  my  hopes  of  the 
successful  outcome  of  this  war  would  be  far 
stronger  than  they  are  at  present.  Shake  hands 
with  me,  and  go  back  the  little  man  and  brave 
soldier  that  you  came.” 

And  now  came  the  writer’s  turn;  and,  re- 
membering the  tribulations  of  Michael,  I pulled 
out  my  provost  marshal’s  certificate  and  pre- 
sented it  as  an  introduction.  Mr.  Lincoln  read 
it  and  handing  it  back  to  me  said,  “And  what 
can  I do  for  you?” 

I told  him  of  our  desire  to  go  through  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  he  asked,  “Have 
you  applied  to  the  War  Department?”  and 
being  answered  affirmatively,  he  replied,  “Well, 
I must  refuse  you  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
War  Department  did.  If  we  were  to  allow  all 
to  go  through  that  wish  to  do  so,  we  would  not 
have  boats  enough  to  carry  them.  They  would 
get  down  there  and  be  in  the  way,  and”  (look- 
ing me  over)  “ I judge  by  your  appearance  you 
know  what  it  means  to  have  people  in  the 
way.”  At  this  somewhat  equivocal  dismissal,  I 
shook  his  hand  and  went  out. 

Ruminating  on  the  annoyance  that  came  to 
him  from  people  who,  like  myself,  took  up  his 
time  mainly  for  the  opportunity  of  seeing  him, 
and  reflecting  that  his  kindly  heart  prompted 
him,  in  addition  to  his  other  burdens,  to  devote 
two  hours  twice  a week  to  listening  to  the  com- 
mon people,  who  could  thus  reach  him  without 
influence,  I marveled  at  the  simple  greatness 
of  the  man,  and  the  kindly,  gentle  patience 
with  which  he  listened  to  each  one,  always 
smoothing  over  a refusal  that  his  duty  im- 
posed upon  him,  or,  by  advice  or  counsel, 
mitigating  the  blow  that  he  had  to  deal.  I 
passed  the  sentinel  at  the  door,  and  when  next 
I saw  Lincoln,  it  was  as  he  lay  dead  in  his  coffin 
under  the  dome  of  the  Cradle  of  Liberty,  Inde- 
pendence Hall  in  Philadelphia. 

On  leaving  the  White  House,  my  friend  John 
went  to  our  hotel,  while  I walked  over  to  the 
Long  Bridge,  intending  to  go  out  upon  it  for 
the  view  up  and  down  the  river;  but  as  I 
approached  it,  a sentry  stepped  out  and,  halt- 
ing me,  asked  for  my  pass  allowing  me  to  go 
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across  the  bridge.  When  I told  him  that  I had 
no  pass,  he  blocked  my  way,  and  refused  to  let 
me  go  any  farther. 

Next  morning  we  went  to  the  depot  to  take 
the  train  home.  I bought  my  ticket,  and  was 
hastening  to  the  cars,  when  I was  stopped  by  a 
man  whom,  from  his  appearance,  I took  to  be  a 
well-to-do  farmer.  He  asked  if  I lived  in  the 
city. 

I replied  “Yes,”  but  recollecting  that  I was 
in  Washington  and  not  in  Philadelphia,  I 
amended  my  answer  by  substituting  “No.” 
He  then  asked  me  my  name,  which  I gave  him, 
and  went  on  to  inquire  what  my  business  was. 
At  this  question,  I took  umbrage,  and  retorted, 
“What  business  of  yours  is  it  what  my  business 
is?”  Upon  which  he  turned  up  the  lapel  of 
his  coat  and  exposed  the  badge  of  a govern- 
ment detective. 

Like  Crockett’s  coon,  I came  down  and  told 
him  to  ask  his  questions  and  ask  them  quickly, 
so  that  I might  not  miss  my  train.  He  soon  got 
through,  and  when  I was  satisfied  that  I was 


all  right  (my  provost  marshal’s  certificate 
came  in  nicely  here),  I asked  him  why  he  had 
stopped  me.  He  said,  “You  and  a companion 
came  to  Washington  the  day  before  yesterday. 
You  both  stopped  at  the  National  Hotel,  and 
yesterday  you  were  at  the  War  Department, 
endeavoring  to  get  through  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac;  being  refused  there,  you  went  to  the 
White  House  and  tried  to  get  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
pass  you  through;  being  unsuccessful  with  him, 
you  were  next  found  trying  to  cross  the  Long 
Bridge ” 

Here  I interrupted  him  by  asking  what  he 
took  me  for,  to  which  he  replied,  “ I took  you 
for  a blockade  runner.” 

I managed  to  catch  the  train  by  running  for 
it,  and  once  seated,  with  the  great  dome  of  the 
Capitol  fast  receding  from  view,  I bethought 
me  that,  after  all,  a single  sentry  at  the  door  of 
.the  White  House  was  perhaps  sufficient  for  the 
protection  of  the  President,  and  that  possibly 
all  who  attended  the  semi-weekly  public  recep- 
tions were  not  suppliants  by  any  means. 
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HOW  THE  HYPOTHESIS  OF  PANSPERMY  ACCOUNTS  FOR  IT 
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WALDEMAR  KAEMPFFERT 

SOMEWHERE  in  the  vast  depths  of  must  have  bridged  the  shoreless  gulf  that  sepa- 
space,  wheeling  about  a sun  so  in-  rates  the  earth  from  some  neighboring  and  liv- 
effably  distant  that  its  light  touches  ing  world. 

the  earth  only  after  the  lapse  of  mil-  If  there  is  one  theory  abhorred  by  the  mod- 
lenniums,  imagine  a planet  that  has  ern  biologist  above  alf others,  it  is  that  of  the 
at  last  reached  a stage  in  its  age-long  develop-  spontaneous  generation  of  life.  Lord  Kelvin, 
ment  when  its  outer  gaseous  casing  has  chilled  perhaps  the  greatest  physicist  of  his  time,' 
into  a crust,  and  when  that  cool  crust  has  laid  it  down  as  an  immutable  law  that  lifeless 
gathered  to  itself  oceans  of  water  and  a great  matter  cannot  be  transformed  into  living  mat- 
sea  of  air,  — in  a word,  a planet  that  has  so  far  ter  without  the  aid  of  a living  substance,  and 
ripened  that,  given  a single  living  reproductive  to  that  authoritative  dictum  every  follower  of 
unit,  it  will  cease  to  be  a revolving,  inert,  Darwin  will  cheerfully  assent.  Yet,  hardly  a 
spherical  mass,  and  blossom  forth  a green,  liv-  year  passes  but  some  biological  enthusiast  an- 
ing  world.  Millions  of  years  ago,  how  many  nounces  that  he  has  at  last  discovered  the  * 
we  cannot  even  roughly  determine,  our  earth  secret  of  spontaneous  generation.  Not  so  long 
must  have  been  such  a planet  — a world  hun-  ago,  when  the  bewildering  phenomena  of  ra-  * 

gcring  for  life.  Whence  came  the  primeval  liv-  dium  were  the  chief  topic  of  scientific  discussion, 
ing  unit  that  changed  its  aspect  and  fulfilled  Dr.  Burke  asserted  that  radium  had  the  won- 
its  destiny?  Clearly,  either  that  unit  must  have  derful  property  of  imbuing  gelatine  solutions 
been  spontaneously  generated  l?y  some  occult  with  life.  Sir  William  Ramsay,'" the  brilliant  Eng- 
process  from  the  earth’s  own  lifeless  self,  or  it  lish  chemist,  promptly  demolished  the  claim 


